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PROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 
THE PUBLIC CHARACIER ITS COLOUR DRAWS; 
HENCE THE PREVAILING MANNERS TAKE THEIR CAST, 


EXTRAVAGANT OR SOBER, 


LOOSE OR CHASTE, 
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wife’s former passion for La Bussiere, and how | age: he declared, that had he known before- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











A TALE. 


FROM THE FRENCII OF ST. EVREMOND. 


LA BUSSIERE loved a maid, handsome, 
young, wealthy, and of a good family ; while the 
mutual affection subsisting between them had 
the less to fear, as it met with the approbation 
of their parents, who intended the levers’ union. 
But the lady, being invited to the wedding of a 


friend, was seen by a young man, the heir ofan | 


honorable house, immensely rich; who, struck 
with her charms and behavior, told his father, 
that as he had generously left him to the choice 
of a wife, he had found the only one who had 





——— 


the power to interest his heart, and then named | 


thefair. H's father, no stranger to the lady’s, 
asked her for his son; and so advantageous a 
proposal being immediately accepted, the mar- 
riage articles were drawn up ina few days af- 
terward. The father of the lady disclosed her 
new engagement by laying them before her. A 
thunderbolt could not have more alarmed her ; 
and without adding a word, he left her to her 
astobishment. ‘i 

As soonas she recovered her senses, she im- 
parted the fatal news to her lover, who was rea- 
dy to die with affliction. The next day her fa- 
ther returned with a more explicit declaration 
of h’s intention, and, after displaying the incen- 


- tives of interest and fortune, threatened her 


with the most rigorous severities if she persist- 
ed in opposing his will. Seeing herself the 
helpless victim of his tyranny, she submitted to 
be led to the altar. © 

After the nuptial ceremony, she was intro- 
duced to the house of her husband; where a 
magnificent feast was prepared; which, far 
from affording her pleasure, heightened her 
distress. 

However, to mitigate her misfortune, her 
husband was one of the most obliging, gentle, 
and complaisant in the world, gratifying her 
wishes with profusion, and anticipating every 
thing that could give her pleasure. But love is 
very unjust : whatever reason she had to es- 
teem the tenderness at least of her husband, ‘t 
was irksome to her; and all the command she 
had of herself, was the violence done her igcli- 
nation in concealing her indifference from him. 
He perceived, and was deeply affected by it ; 
yet as he thought she was not in love with any- 
body else, he continued his assiduities, in hopes 
of inspiring her at last with sentiments more in 
his favor. 

At that time a friendof his, returning from a 
campsign, came to congratulate him on his 
marriage, and innocently informed him of his 


| necessary time to her domestic duties, she re- | 


a 








nearly their union had been completed. The 
husband, struck with the news, was no longer 
at a loss for hercoldness. He wished to know 
La Bussiere, who was shewn to him by his 
friend at the play. The husband for some 
months silently observed her conduct, which 
appeared blameless; no intrigues, gaming, nor 
suspicious company ; she was still respectful to 
him, though not tender. He saw with concern 
that justice, not inclination, was the motive for 
her duty ; and could not help admiring her vir- 
tue, while he deplored his own misfortune. 
The spring coming on, he, with a view to re- 
move her from her lover, proposed to his wife 
their passing a few months at one of his farms, 
which she accepted. I forgot to mention, that 
the lady drew to perfection, and that her favo- 
rite subject was landscape. After devoting the 





tired to the top of her house in acloset, contriv- | 
ed for the purpose, on every side enlivened with 

charming prospects. There she sp: nt whole | 
afternoons in drawing ; and as her passion was | 
ever predominant, uot a landscape appeared 
without her lover, oie while as acrayclier, then 
as a shepherd gathering flowers in a meadow, 
or fishing beside a stream ; and, ignorant that 
he was known to her husband, she shewed him 
without reserve all her amusements. His pri- 
vate anguish may easily be guessed on firding 


- —--~ 


his wife’s heart still attached to his ri.al ; but | 


the mortal] stab waste sec her lay the landscapes 
by the bed-side, that her eyes might meet her 


lover the first object on awakening ; and one | 
morning that her pitable consort feigned a pro- | 


found sleep, he had the mortification to hear 
her sigh deeply as she looked at the pictures. 
Yet a proof of sweh cruel indifference did not 
excite him to the les! resentment, but, on the 
contrary, redoubling | 
ed in inspiring her « 
he merited. 

He persisted in th 
ycars, but without g 
fection, which made 
make a campaign 
alterable tendern 
were dictated with 
she did the best to | 
But he too clearly : 


st with the sentiments 


ime conduct for several 
ag any thing on her af- 
) resolve, in despair, to 
, still preserving an un- 
her, his letters to her 
warmth of a lover, and 
ivy inthe same terms.— 
he fact; and, the con- 
strained fondness of .er expressions convincing 
him of his ill swecess, be abandoned himself to 
the rage of a battle, /o which, after performing 
deeds worthy his coy “ae, he received two mor- 
tal wounds ; when ¥ ‘th his dying hand he ad- 
dressed her for the li st Ume. 
He began w' ‘ht e}:pressing his concern* for 
having rendere . her’ se wretched by his marri- 


| 
. tenderness, he confid- | 





hand the pre-engagementof her heart, he wouid 
not have separated her from the object of her 
affection : he then let her know that he had 
witnessed with infinite grief the representation 
of the happy man, under different characters, in 
her landscapes ; that he could have died a thou- 
sand deaths rather than have seen her eyes feast 
on those pictures by the bed-side ; that tho’ he 
heard her sighs for her lover, he did not dare to 
remark it, for fear of distressing her by a dis- 
covery chat her pre-engagement was then not 
unknown to him ; that, however, he had never 
imparted his affliction to any one ; but had con- 
fined his complaints to hisown bosom, not wish« 
ing to use any means but the ussiduities inspirs 
ed by the fondest regard to win her affection, 
He remarked his confidence in and respect for 
her virtue ; the struggles she had made to love 
him withoutthe power; that his misfortune was a 
fatality, andnot her fault; that in his dying hour 
he would not conjure her to remember, but ra- 
ther to forget him, that no gloomy idea might 
interrupt the ‘kanviness he wished her with her 
lover. r— os 

> . se ee : 

Ii is easy to WME A 2e the effe2t wr this letter 
on the lady ; she fell into a deep melancholy, 
which was inefeased by the news of her hus+ 
band’s death ; end when she beheld his corps 
hroughit fro. the field, she would have destroy- 
ed herself, and given her life at least for him 
who never had ker heart. Having passed some 
days in self-reproach for her insensibility, she 
thought to make some atonement for it, by com- 
mitting to the flames the landscapes which had 
given him such anxiety. But mark the tyran- 
ny of love !—however just appeared the sacri- 
fice, considering she should burn the different 
portraits of her lover, she felt an insuperable 
reluctance, that convinced her he was still too 
dear to her. 

La Bussiere heard the news of her husband’s 
death a few days afterwards in London, from 
whence he few immediately, but was told she 
admitted no visitors. She continued some 
months a recluse, during which he frequently 
visited her father, who received him with the 
warmest friendship. By his means the fover 
once more geined a sightof her; and a few 
vears afterward, with his approbation, the union 
of their hearts was santtioned by marriage. 

Ilowever agreeable the change of her cond}. 
tiov, hermind was hauntéd by the image of her 
deceased husband, and the recollection of her 
coldness to himn disturbed her present tranquil. 
ity. But the duily sight of La Bussiere was a 
considerable comfort to her ; and by devrees 
she shewed her partiality tor him witheut re. 
serve, 
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In one of those tender moments, she discov- 
ered how it had been the amusement of her 
passion to sketch him in a variety of characters 
in the landscapes, which she had placed by her 
bed-side, that her eyes might be feasted with 
his image the first object in the morning. He 


~yas charmed with this confession ; but the se- 
-quel shews their felicity was of short duration, 


During the first marriage of his wife La Bus- 


Wsiere had been passionately beloved by an Eng- 
Mish Lady. 


They had shared the common fate 
of lovers—jealousies, quarrels, and reconcile- 
ments. The party had given him her portrait ; 
and in the course of their altercations and re- 
conciliations had written to him several letters, 
which had been accidentally preserved by La 
Bussiere. 

One day, being called out by some pressing 
business, he left the key of his closet in the 





was his inseparable compenion, and they have 
just been entertaining us with an account of 
their adventures. Atter a momentary pause, 
he added, with a sigh, * You see it is presunip- 
tion in man to expect long-lived felichy.” 
——— 
ON MENTAL PLEASURES AND THE ADVANTAGES 
OF RETIREMENT. 
BY ZIMMEuMAN. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

He who shuns mankind to gain their love and es- 

teem, he who rises with the sun to converse with the 


dead, is doubUess now beoted at the break of day. His 
horses remain in the stable, and his door is shut a- 


_ gaimsi the idler; but he studies men and mankind 


door, when his wife entering, and finding a box | 


open, had the curiosity toexamine the contents. 
As Fate would have it, she laid her hand on the 
portrait and the letters, which she read with in- 
finite concern. She immediately concluded, 
that she had lost her husband’s affection, and 
that he had some favorite lady, the secret pos- 
sessorof his heart. She accordingly grew mel- 
ancholy, nor Would impart the cause to any one 
—and concluded that the entreaties of her hus- 
band to know it, were only meant to conceal his 
clandestine attachment. 

Her reflections became more poignant, and 
her tears now flowed more copiously for the 
kindness of her last husband, the value of which 
was now exaggerated by her imagination. She 
condemned herself for having siihed the means 
ofi reall p byt indifference for him, and she 
Sait douv . worse at ber recollection of her 
ingratitude. ‘Then what a mortification, that 
she had acquainted La Bussiere with her strat- 
agems to retain his idea, ata time when she 
ought to have erased him from her anemory ! 

Such a distracting crisis naturally led to a fa- 
tal catastrophe ; a violent fever seized her, and, 
confident she was betrayed, she persisted in 
concealing the cause of her malady, particular- 
ly from La Bussiere, either in revenge, or for 
fear of letting him know that she had discover- 
ed his infidelity. 

Their marriage had been crowned with a 
daughter, now four years old: her she desired 
to see, and, taking the child by the hand, pre- 
sented it to him, conjuring him to receive the 
last pledge of their affection. La Bussiere, 
bursting into tears, was forced from the shock- 
dng scene ; andthe death of his wile, whch 
immediately followed, was concealed two days 
from him. 

A niece who attended her during her illness, 
found, after her death, the portrait and letters 
under her pillow, and on reading them was at 
no loss for the cause of her aunt’s illness. At 
first she thought of giving them to La Bussiere, 
but on reflection judged it better to suppress 
them, that she might not drive him to an act of 
desperation. 

As he was inconsolable, and every thing a- 
round him servedto remind him of his loss, his 
relations persuaded him to travel, for which he 


a | 7 had always had an inclination. The person 
ao | a whom you have seen with him, said my friend, 
a. he 
. " \ 5 
we \ 
VW \ 
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w.thout ever losing sight of tue worid. Whacever he 
has seen or learned, is reviewed. Lvery observation 
he has made in lite, either confirms «a truth or refutes 
aprejudice. Every thing is there unveiled, stmpped 
ot its false splendor, and exbibited in its nawural state. 
Truth, im the ordinary commerce ofghe world, walks 
always under a veil, but here she shews herseit naked. 
Ah! how bappy is that man who has atiained to . sit- 
uation in which he is not under the necessity of tell- 
ing lies ! . 

‘These pleasures of solitude are not incompatible 
with our duty to the public, for they themselves are 
the noblest exercises in which we can employ our fa- 
culties for the good of mankind. Where can it be ac- 
counted culpable to honor and udore truth, and to be 
fond of speaking it ? Would it be a crime to have the 
boldness someiimes to declare publicly what an ordi- 
nary Man cannot do without trembling, and to prefer 
a generous liberty to continu! slavery ? Is it not by 


| the channel of writers that truth is ditiused among he 
_ people, and displayed before the exes of the great? 
' Do not good authors inspire mankind with the courage 
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to think, and is not liberty of thinking the cause of the 
progress and improvement ol reason? It is precisely 
for this that men live in solitude ; to throw aside the 
chains that they wore in the world ; and it is for this, 
that he who thinks in solitude, speaks boldly what in 
a he would not hazard but with precaution.— 
‘Timidity never makes its way into solitude. He who 
is not afraid of retiring under his peaceful shades, is 
never accustomed to stoop tothe pride and insolence 


| of the great, but with boldness tears from their des- 


potism the mask which covers it. 

Solitude procures sublime pleasures which never 
fade, at least if the soul docs not inhabit a body entire- 
ly decayed. These. pleasures give serenity in every 
situation of life, afford conso ation in all misfortunes, 
are never exhausted, and become at length as neces- 
sary to our happiness, as trifling to the debauched man 
of the world, who is continually running from door to 
door in quest of contemptible joys which he never 
finds. Cicero, speaking of thése pleasures of the mind, 
says, ‘* They improve our youth, delight us in our old 
age, and increase our happiness. In adversity they 
are our consolation and resource ; they recreate us at 
home ; are’no burden to us when abroad ; they short- 
en our nights, and accompany us in our journeys, and 
when we retire into the county.” The Belles Let- 
tres,” says Pliny the younger, “ are my delight and 
comfort ; I know nothing more agreeable, and there 
is no misfortune which they gannot alleviate. In the 
«ffiiction which I feel for thi sufferings of my wife, 
and the sickness, and sometimes death of my servants, 
I find no relief but in my studies. Tho’ in my closet 
Lam sensible of the magnitude of my evils ; they how. 
ever become more supportabie.” 

Solitude alone is the channel through which every 
thing flows that men conceal in the ordinary commerce 
of lite. There one-may comfprt the heart, if one can 
and chooses to write. We,| indeed, do not always 
write when we are alone ; but we must be alone if we 
wish to write. He who is ddsirous of philosophising, 
or composing a poem, must have his mind free from 
embarrassment ; he must not}hear his children crying 
every moment at the door, no¥ must his servant appear 
twenty times ina morning b¢fore him to present him 
with as many cards. In short, he must be left alone. 
Me must follow all the efforth of his imagination, and 


whether in the open air or} in his.closet, whether 
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stretelted on a sofa or under the cool shade of a spread- 
ing tree, he must be at libeity to change his situation 
when and as often as he chooses. ‘To write with ad- 
vantage, he must feel in his soul an irresistible desire, 
and be cble to indulge his taste and ardor, with 
impediment or constraint. Ii all these advantages, 
not united, he will be continually interrupted, and 
duced to the necessity of remaining inactive, waiting 
for the impulse of genius. Without this impulse an 
author can never write well, unless he watches for 
those fortunate moments when the head is disengaged 
and the imagination warm. He must be revived by 
cheerful prospects, animated by ihe noblest sentiments, 
and by a contempt for every obstacle. His eftorts will 
then be attended with success, and thoughts and suit- 
able expressions will flow spontancoucly trom his pen. 
Petrarch felt this internal impulse when he tore 
himself from Avignon, the most vicious and corrupted 
city of his time, to which the Pope hed transferred the 
papal chair. Though honored with the protection of 
the Holy Father, of Princes, and of Cerdinals, still 
young and full of noble ardor, he exiled himself from 
that brilliant court, and retired to the famous solitude 
of Vaucluse, at the distance of six leagues, where he 
had only one servant to attend him, and possessed on- 
ly a small house and a little garden. It was there that 
he finished all those works which he had before only 
sketched out. Petrarch wrote more at Vuucluse than 
at all the other places where he had resided ; but he 
there continually polished his works, and was a long 
time before he could resolve to publish them. Virgil 
calls the leisure which he enjoyed at Naples, ignoble 
and obscure ; but it was there that he wrote his Geor- 
gics, the most perfect of his productions, and that 
which shews in almost every line that he wrote for 
immortality. | 
Every great and excellent writer hes this noble vie Ww, 
and casts his eve with enthusiasm towards posterity. 
He who is inferior, requires a nore moderate recom. 
pence, and sometimes obtains what he seeks for ; but 
they must both separate from the world, haunt the 
cool sh ces of the groves, and retire, as it were, with- 
in themselves. Whatever, therefore, they do or ac- 
complish, is the effect of solitude ; the love of which 
must enopage their whole soul, if they are desirous of 
writing any thing to reach future ages, or that may be 
worthy the notice of contemporary sages. Every 
thing that can be done by profound thinking, is due to 
solitude ; one there reviews and arranges whatever in 
the world has made an impression upon him, and there 
he sherpens his weapons against old prejudices and 
stupid opinions. The faults of mankind strike the 
moral writer, and the desire of correcting them actu. 
ates his soul, as much as the desire of pleasing aetu- 
ates that of others. The desire of immortality, how- 
ever, is the last which a writer ought to indulge. No 
one needs attempt it, if he has not the genius of a Ba- 
con, if he cannot write.as well as Voltaire end Rous- 
seau, and if he is not able like them to produce mas. 
ter-nieces worthy of being handed down to posterity. 
Such as these alone can gav, “ We find ourselves ani- 
mated by the sweet and consoling thought that we 
shall be spoken of chelinenddadie into dust, and by 
that apnrobation from the mouths of ovr contempora- 
ries which makes us divine what will be said of us 
hereafter by mankind, to whose instruction and happi- 
ness we have devoted our labors, and whom w® have 
loved and esteemed, thourh not vet in heing. We feel 
within us those seeds of emulation which incite us to 
rescue from death our better part, and which secure 
from oblivion the hapniest moments of our existence.” 
Bv the feeble lieht of the lamp, 25 well ss on the throne 
or in the field of battle, the desire of elorv produces ac- 
tions the remembrance of which dies not with us, nor 
descends with us to the tomb. The meridian of life 
becomes then as brilliant as its morning. The praise, 
(savs Plutarch) bestowed upon great and exalted: 
minds, onlv spurs on and arouses their emnlation.— 
Like a ranid torrent, the glory already acquired hur- 
ries them irresistibly on to every thing that is grand | 
and noble. They never consider themselves as suffi- 


ciently rewarded. Their preceding actions are only a é 


nledoe of what mav he exnected from them, and they 
would binsh not to live faithful to their clorv, and ta 


render it still more illustrious by the most splendid 
deeds” ' 
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Jho is disgusted with blind adulation or insipid 
gents, will feel his heart warmed, when he 
ith what enthusixsm Cicero says, ‘* Why should 
emble what it is impossible for us to conceal ? 

_ . ould we not rather be proud of confessing can- 

«. hat we all aspire at glory ; that this inclinavion 
yest inthe noblest minds? The philosophers 
ves, who write on the contempt of glory, pre- 

. py names to their works ; and by this prove, that 
ever they may inculcate such maxims, they them- 
«. wish to be spoken of and praised. Virtue re- 
«no other recompence for all the labors which it 

ikes, and all the dangers to which it exposes 

What would remiin to it in this short and mis- 

life, were it deprived of this flattering reward? 

ot the soul a foretaste of futurity, did it not ex- 

s thoughts beyond the narrow limits of this 

men would never undertake such painful labors, 

-themselves to so many cares, or so often ex- 
yo ieir lives to danger. But the most virtuous men 
\B ithin them a noble and irresistible desire, which, 

, nd day, hurries them on to glory, and prompts 
lias ot to abandon entirely to the present generation 
he memory of their name, but to transmit it to the lat- 
st posterity. Would we who serve the state, who 

every day expose ourselves to dangers for it, pass our 
whole lives without a single moment of ease, and bare- 
ly believe that life puts an end to the scene ? Whenso 
many great men have taken care to leave to posterity 
the representation of their features im marble or brass, 
ought we not rather to wish to leave a true picture of 
our hearts and minds? As for me, in every thing I 
have dene, I believed that 1 was sowing for posterity, 
and difusing throughout the universe the eternal re- 
membrance of my name. Whether after death I shall 

be sensible of my glory, is of litle importance, but I 

at present enjoy that flattering hope.” 

This is the true enthusiasm with which we ought to 
endeavor to inspire the children of the great. Were 
any one bsppy enough to kindle up that generous flame 
in their young hearts, and to accustom them to contin- 
ued wpacatcn, how should we then see them shun 
the pernicious pleasures of youth, and enter with dig- 
nity the career of heroes ; What actions might we not 
then hope from them, what glory and what know- 
ledge? To exalt the minds of the Great, it is sufficient 
to inspire them with an aversion for every thing that is 
mean, 2nd with a distaste for every thing that unnerves 
the soul ancl the body ; to remove from them those 
vile and coritemptible flatterers, who talk of nothing 
but the pleasures of sense, and who seek to acquire in- 
terest and fortune only by leading thei into crimes, 
by vilifying before them every thing that is great, and 
by rendering them suspicious of every thing that is 
good. The desire of enlarging one’s glory by noble 
deeds, and of encreasing one’s credit by internal dig- 
dity and greatness of soul, has advantuges which nei- 
ther birth nor rank can bestow, and which cannot be 
acquired even on the throne, without virtue, and with- 
eut having one’s eyes continually fixed on posterity. 

—— +a 
THE BEGGAR. 
IN THE MANNER OF STERNE. 

“ AH, little Fanny!” said he, taking from a bag 
some broken victuals, ‘* would thou wert here to par- 
take: of thy usual portion, which, though scanty, thou 
wert always contented with.’ The words were sim- 
ple, but the manner in which he delivered them aflect- 
ed me: they came from a blind Bezsgar; he was a 
venerable figure, and seated on a stone bench, with a 
tablet of his misfortunes before him. «« But, alas! 
thou art cold!” said he; “cold asthe stone I now 
rest upon.” In saying this he took up a crust, and 
held it awhile to his mouth ; but nature denied him 
appetite ; he laid it down again. I had only a single 
sous about me—I dropped it into his bat—I was weak 
enough to let something full with it, no matter what— 
it was a He would have thanked me, but nature 
demanded her tribute—he wept bitterly. I was not 
ashamed ; I advanced, and seated myself close beside 
him, and took hold of his hand. ‘* Tell me, friend,” 
said I, “* what has pierced this pointed arrow in thine 
heart, that it bleeds thus ? Hast thou lost in thy Fan- 
ny the only prop that sustained thy tottering frame ! 
“hanes some virgin daughter that is cold, on whose 





Che Guardian. 


cheeks were painted the blushes of the morn, and 
whose bosom for whiteness excelled the spotless lilly.” 
But here imagination pictured before me my iovely E- 
liza—I could say no more. I had not touched the right 
string of the mendicant’s woe ; he shook his head, and 
gave a sigh. When he felt himself more composed, 
he took trem his bosom, close to where his heart (1 
um sure it was a feeling one) lay aching, a folded pa- 
per: as he untied it, he called twice on his Famny’s 
name, and twice kissed it for Fanny’s sake. No soon- 
er did the mclosure meet my eye, than 1 knew the 
source of the mendicant’s woe—it contained a lock of 
Fanny’s hair, which had once graced the ear of a faith- 
tul Dog—*‘* She died yesterday,” said he, «* on the 
very spot I am now lamenting her. I donot wish to 
live without her.” He always boasted of her as the 
most precious gift of heaven. ‘ Whilst she was a- 
live,” continued he, “ I needed not my eye-sight, for 
she safely every morning brought me hither, and safe- 
ly every evening conducted me home.”—I was not 
proot against his eloquence, but, rising, took my leave, 
thinking how fortunate my lot would be ever to pos- 
sess'so valtiuble a friend as this blind Beggar once 
boasted in his Dog ; for when we are parted the loss 
will not be a trifling one. 


> THE GUARDIAN. 


AuBany, May l4th, 1808. 











London papers have been received at the office of 
the Mercantile Advertiser, up to the 26th March, in- 
clusive. ‘Lhe two following articles appear to be the 
most i. portant that are furnished by these papers : 

Lonvon, March 26. 

The Gottenburgh Mail of the 21st arrived this mora- 
ing. It has brought intelligence of importance. The 
Kusssians continue to advance, and a battle has taken 
place near Travastchus. ‘Dhe Russians are said to 
have lost 5000 men ; the Swedes 1700: but the latter 
had afterwards deemed it necessary to retreat. 

The King of Denmark deparied this life suddenly 
on the 13th. His demise 1s an event of no importance 
—he had been politiczliy dead for many years. The 
Crown Prince was proclaimed Bing ca the 16th, with 
the title of Frederick the IVth. 

Great Fire at St. Croix——the schooner Rover, ar- 
rived at New-York, late on Wednesday night from 
St. Croix, and brings the distressing’ intelligence that 
a great part of the town [not known whether Basse 
or West End] had been laid in ashes, and one hundred 
and fifty persons perished in the flames !—Po/it. Key. 





A report is in circulation, that an engagement late- 
ly took place on Lake Champlain between the crew 
of a large raft and the Custom-House Guards, in con- 
sequence of the former attempting to pass : thirty-nine 
were severely wounded and one killed. It is suppos- 
ed that they were conveying large quantities of tea 
into Lower and Upper Canada.— Schenectady Budzet. 





The United States’ sloop of war Wasp, Capt. Smith, 
sailed on Saiuirday morning for Passamaquoddy. 


The last dispatches for the brig going by orders of 
government to France and England, were received at 
Baltimore on Wednesday morning form the Secretary 
of State, when Mr. Baker, (the messenger) received 
his instructions to sail immediately. These dispatch- 


, es are said to be highly important ; but their contents 


arc unknown. 
ent ee 

* * The present number of The Guarpitan com- 
pletes ene half year since its commencement. The 
terms on which it is printed have but in a very few in- 
stances been complied with by our Patrons at a dis- 
tance. Asa publication of this kind, depending al- 
most entirely upon the small and scattered debts of 
our Subscribers for its existence, requires the utmost 
punctuality in their discharge, we hope that none will 
unnecessarily delay in forwarding the small considera- 





tion ‘which becomes due after this date. 
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JUST RECEIVED, 
AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 
VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 
About kive Hundred Volumes of Looks, 
Which are offered for sale at a discount of 15 


to 20 per cent. 

The following works are amongst the asssortment ; .} 
RIVISH CLASSICS, 39 vols. (with plates) Sa- 
cred do, 10 vols. (plates) Hume’s England, 8 vols. 

Adolphus’ do. 3 vols, Hume’s Essays, 2 vols. Robert- 
son’s Charles V. 3 vols. Chatterton’s Works, 3 vols. 
Sterne’s do. 8 vols. Thomson’s do. 2 vols. Cowper’s 
do. 2 vols. Young’s do. 4 vols. Gray’s do. Pursuits of 
Literature, Johnson’s Lives, 4 vols. Ferguson’s Lee- 
tures, 2 vols. Goldsmith’s Greece, 2 vols. Godwin’s 
Political Justice, 2 vols. Rollin’s Belles Lettres, 4 
vols. Monthly Register, 3 vols. Moorc’s Travels, 4 
vols. Spectator, 8 vols. Lavator, ke. kc.—most of the 
above works are elegantly bound in calf and guilt. 


*.* A few TICKETS in the Lottery now 
drawing, (warranted undrawn) for sale. 
April 30th, 1808, 


RCE POM: 


HE subscriber respectfully informs the citizens 
of Aibany in general, and his employers in partic- 
ular, that he proposes to open a School on Monday the 
2d of May next, at his Room, No. 54, Hudson-street, 
where he will teach Spelling, Reading, Writing, (by 
Dean’s system) Arithmetic, English Grammar, Punctu- 
ation, Composition, Geography, Book-Keeping, Men- 
suration, Geometry, and Surveying. 
Also, in an adjoining room, and under his direction, 
a young Lady, will teach the Alphabet, Spelling, Read- 
ing, plain and ornamental Needle Work, &e. Partic- 
ular attention will be paid to the behavior of the Schol- 
ars ; and employers may rest assured, that no exertion 
on the part of the Teachers shall be wanting to facili- 
tate the improvement of their pupils. 
JESSE EVERETT. 





Albany, April 25, 1808. 
N. B. The co-partnership of Coats and Everett ex- 
pires on the JOth inst. by limitation. 








Select Drawing School. 
L. LEMET 


URPOSES to recommence the instruction 
of a select number in the art of Daawine. 

Those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em- 
ploy him are requested to apply early,as he does 
not intend the number of his scholars shall ex- 
ceed twelve. 

Communications for him left at Mr. T. P. 
Jones’ Room will be duly attended to. 

Albany, April 16, 1808. 


NEW HAT STORE. _ 
RICHARD VAN KILEFECK, 


No. 18, Court-Srreer, 

| gabe. MS his friends and the public that he 

has opened his Hat Store, at two doors 
north of the Court-House : Where he has now 
on hand, and is constantly manufacturing, a gen- 
eral assortment of the most fashionable PLarn 
and Mitrrarny HATS; which will be dispos- 
ed of onthe most reasonable terms.—He re- 
spectfully solicits the favors of the publicf®and 
will be happy to receive and attend to all orders 





shortest notice, and on moderate terms, 
Albany, February 27, 1808. 


BLANKS. 








Counsellor’s, Attorney’s & Justices BLANKA. 
Jor sale at this Office. 
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in his line. cll dressed 
N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at” 28" he had 
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: POETRY. 


The name of Shah Allum, once Emperor of Hindos- 
tan, is connected with a tale of misfortune and suffcr- 
ing. At the age of 70 he was deposed, imprisoned, 





and deprived of his sight by Golaam Khader, one of 


his vassal princes.—The following ode, written by 
him in prison, breathes the warm language of insulicd 
virtue, and the calm dictates of pious resignation. It 
shews a mind of which the energies were neither en- 
feebled by age nor depressed by adversity. 
Translation of a Persian Odr, written by the Emperor 
Suan Avivo during bis confinement, after his eyes 
had been put out by the traitor Golaam Khader. 


THE angry storin now rises fast, 
Hoarse holws around migfortune’s blast, 
Dispers’d abroad in desert air, 

Borne on the gales of sad despair ; 
pow’r, which lately shone so bright, 
ks in the deepest shades of night ; 
Now blind I mourn, a prey to woe, 
Bereft of every bliss below. 

Alas! but haply Heaven’s decree 
In mercy dooin’d this lot te me, 

Lest the accurs’d Usurper’s rise 
Should wound the royal suff’rer’s eyes ; 
Surely to see th’ exulting foe 

Would aggravate misfortune’s blow ; 
‘To view a wretch ascend that throne 
The right of Timour’s race alone. 


O’er India’s far extensive plain 
Auspicious dawn’d my early reign ; 
Too soon the flatt’ring prospect fled, 
Now sorrow shrouds this aged head ; 
No pow’r averts th’ Almighty’s doom, 
E’en martyr’d glory sought the tomb ; 
Ere Mecca’s rightful lord expir’d 
War's sacrilegious torch was fir’d ; 
As the blest spirit rose on high 
Ill-omen’d wailings rent the sky ; 
Heaven’s orb assum’d a livid glare, 
Pale meteors cross’d the troubled air. 
Portending Holy* Emaum’s fate 
From impious {Yezzid’s baneful hate ; 
Like him I feel, from grandeur hur!’d, 
The sov’reign of a subject world ; 

Ob ! may this dread behest of Heaven 
An earnest prove of sins forgiven ! 


In treach’rous leagues the vengeful clans 
Of base Moguls, and fierce Pitans, 
Aw’d by no law, from duty free, 
As faithless to their God as me, 
In darkness laid th’ infernal plan 
With the low wretch of Hamaadan ; 
With +Bedger Beg, Iliayer Khan, 
And Guli Mohammed, hell’s worst spawn: 
Guileless myself, I feared no foes, 
No doubts within my bosom rose ; 
With lavish'd hand that fiend I fed, 
With blooming honers wreath’d his head ; 
But honor’s wreathe can never bind 
In grateful ties th’ ignoble mind ; 
The snake, whilst round my knees he clung, 
Deep to the heart his Monarch stung. 


But, ah ! the pang which rends my breast, 
That anguish which invades my rest, 
Not from my own misfortunes springs, 
Sharp mis’ry is the lot of one ! 

For her I grieve who fondly shares 

my vicissitudes and cares ; 
: iose Jove, through each revolving year, 
first \. Still wip’d away affliction’s tear ? 
but on » Heighten’d my joys, and gently spread 
them, thats ae on my Srosping, ored 

sonthin the Haram’s scented bow’rs 

desperation more I°ll waste the blissful hours ; 

As he W® more shall hear the tuneful throng 
round him rmonious raise the enraptur’d song. 
relations in the lone prison’s dreary round, 
had aly The night-owl wakes her mournful sound ; 


‘who 
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Be Susser: 


No courtiers crowd th’ emblazon’d hall, 

No ready menials wait my call ; 

My plaints.in ling’ring echoes die, 

And the arch’d domes responsive sigh. 
Here murder stalks, suspicion reigns, 
Mysterious silence chills my veins + 
Whilst darkness with new terrors fraught, 
And solitude embitter thought. 


Say, from the earth is virtue fled, 
Justice withdrawn, and pity dead ? 
Go forth swift harbinger of fame, 
Through the wide world these deeds proclaim : 
Hence, fly, and, borne on silver wings, 
Rouse by my wrongs the pride of kings. 
Will royal §Timour tamely see 
The insults Sov’reigns bear through me ? 
Haste gen’rous @Scindia, haste, once more 
O’er Delhi’s plains your legions pour, 
Has British Justice, Britain’s boast, 
With ** Hastings left Indostan’s coast ? 
Are favors past remember’d not, 
A ceded empire—all forgot ? 
Forgot the day when first they came, 
And humbly urg’d the stranger’s claim, 
Poor wand’rers from a foreign shore, 
By peaceful trade t’ encrease their store? 
Oh, sad reverse ! what ills await 
On mortals’ frail uncertain state ! 
Now low their benefactor bends, 
For aid his feeble arms extends, 
Implores protection ’gainst a slave, 
From those to whom whole realms he gave ; 
Begs but a safe, obscure retreat, 
Some humble bow’r, sequester’d seat ; 
Or in the lonely silent cell 
With holy Dervishes to dwell. 
Resign’d the rushy couch he’ll press, 
And Britain’s gen’rous children bless ; 
Without a grateful pray’r for those, 
His orisons will never close. 

Vain wish! immers’d in anguish deep, 
Unhear’d I mourn, unpitied weep : 
No gleam of hope, with cheering ray, 
Gilds my expiring streak of day ; 
Its parting beams pale lustre shed, 
The shadowy veil of night is spread. 
Come awful death ! Hail kindred gloom ! 
For me no terrors shroud the tomb, 
In death all wordly sorrows end, 
In death the friendless find a friend, 
In death the wearied seek repose, 
And life release from human woes. 
At the glad summons pleas’d I'll fly, 
For who so friendless, fallen, as I? 
Revengeful man can ne’er invade, 
Th’ inviolable realms of shade : 
Ambition there can ne’er intrude, 
Nor malice, nor ingratitude : 
There mortal foes eontention cease, 
Forget their feuds and sleep in peace : 
Freed from his chains, the toil-worn slave 
Escapes from bondage to the grave ; 
There, there, I'll mock the tyrant’s power, 
And triumph in my latest hour. 
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* The son of Mortiz Ally, who was slain at Kurbella. 


+ Yezzid, the son of Mauvia, who @aused Emaum 
to be put to death. 


+ Persons whom Shah Allum had raised from ob- 
scurity, and who proved traiterous. 

§ Shah Allum wrote a very pathetic letter to Timour 
of Persia, representing his situation, and soliciting aid 
against the Usurpers. 

4] Scindia Few at this time been driven from the 
Northern pr@vinces by the armies of Ismael Beg, and 
the Rajahs of Gognajur and Sernernagur. 

** Mr. Hastings, itis well known, once cherished 
the noble design of emancipating the wretched Mon- 
arch from his misery. 
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The following pathetic Address to the Deity 
was found in the purse of a dady of high rank, 
who had, on the evening previous to its date, 
heard that her only son was dead in India. The 
exquisite consolation, which a habit of religion 





» 
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inspires, can never be proved more forcibly 

in the present instance. Its author died wi 
the fortnight, and the following, with many ot@ 
ers of asimilar tendency, were found in h 
pocket. The amiable Nobleman, who reg 
the loss of such a wife, has confided them to 
lover of her virtues. : 


“ July 23d, 1790. 


«“ This morning I arose from my bed, afflict. 


ed and distressed in my soul, O God! whic 
thou knowest—To whom but thee, Creator, ca 
the wretched come? I offered up my humbl 
petition to thee for resignation to thy will, an 
a calm already pervades my soul. O Faith 
powerful faith ! which leads me to the rock ¢ 
my defence, reign over my confiding mind, an 
the All-powerful will hear my prayer, and ad 


mit my cry. Thou canst, Almighty—Ay will, \| 


i 


not mine, be done—add energy to my feeble en- 
deavors to be resigned to ¢hzs trial which Infi- 


nite’ Wisdom inflicts. 


Point on, Redeemer, 


point on; and let the difficulties, crosses, and 


afflictions I meet with, inspire me witlra new 


desire, a new ardor to be thine, and thine alone! 


Let me have renewed strength to pursue thee; 
all the rest is vain. Prostrate is my soul before 
thee, Lord of Light and Life ! Thou hast re- 
called the child thou gavest me, O may I never 
murmur at thy decrees ! May I never be want- 
ing in heart-felt submission to hy will ! for it 
is the desire of my life to please and obey thee, 
above every other consideration. Hear me urge 
the merits of a dying Saviour, through whose 
prevailing name we shall obtain life everlasting, 
and be rejoined to adore thee for ever and ev- 


“er, Amen.” 


——_— 


It wascustomary with Marshal Bassompierre, 
when any of his soldiers were brought before 
him for heinous offences, to say to them, “ By | 
G—., brother, you or I will certainly be hang- 
ed!” which was a suffic ent denunciation of 
their fate. A spy being discovered in hiscamp, 
was addressed in this language ; and the next 
day, as the Prevost was cafrying the wretch to 
the gallows, he pressed earnestly to speak with 
the Marshal, alledging that he had something 
of importance to communicate. ‘The Marshal, 
being made acquainted with his request, ex- 


claimed in his rough and hasty manner, “ It is 


the way of all these rascals ; when ordered for 


execution, they pretend some frivolous story, 


merely to reprieve themselves for afew mo- 
Be- 


ments: however bring the dog hither.” 


ing introduced, the Marshal asked him what he 
had to say ? “ Why, my lord,” said the culprit, 
“when I first had the honor of your conversa- 
tion, you were obliging enough to say, that ei- 
ther you or I should be hanged ;~—now I come to 
know, whether it is your pleasure to be so; be- 
cause, tf you won't, I must, that’s all. The Mar« 


Shall was so much pleased with this address, 
that he pardoned him. 


THE WILD IRISH GIRL—/ WarionaL 
7'ALE—By Miss OwEnson, 
For Sale at the Bookstore of the Guardian. 
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